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MR: KNIGHT. . 


“‘ Fabian. Nothing of chat ron i: promise to read him 
by his form, as you are like to find him in the proof.” 
“ Twelfth Night,” Il. 4. 


* Little you are, I grant, 
But xo? in worth, much less in wit. 
A pleasant fit of mirth, and of new antics.” 














Tats gentlemen is one of those actors who never make their 
appearat.ce without exalting their profession, and exciting 
in the highest degree the admiration and good-will of the 
audience. He is decidedly one of the most active and useful 


ie. performers on that stage, which owes very much to his 


‘| exertions; scarce any actor is, we think, so universal a fa- 

* vourite, nor are there any who have experienced such a uni- 

. form train of public approbation, without showing some 
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disposition of encroachment ; to his abilities, many authors 
owe no small portion of the success of their pieces; what- 
ever he undertakes is always well executed, and he has 
thrown life’into characters, which, if placed in any other 
hands, must inevitably have been condemned. Mr. KNIGHT 

is so well known to every frequenter of the theatre, that a 
description of his person is needless—we will observe, how- 
ever, that his being somewhat below the middle stature, is 
rather a favourable circumstance, than otherwise ; his line 
of acting requjres agility rather than dignity, which is not 
a little aided by the quickness of his eye, and the peculiarity 
of his voice. 

"Mr. KniGut’s line of acting is not much varied, though 
far ffom being limited—but he particalarly excels in the 
delineation of the pert footman and the rustic clown. Under 
the first class, we would remind our readers, amongst others, 
of his Tom, in the ‘‘ Intrigue ;”—Spado, in the “* Castle of 
Andalusia ;’— Tim, in “ High Notions ;”—and in the lat- 
ter, Jerry Blossom, Frank Oatland, Sim, in ‘‘ Wild Oats ;” 
and Hodge, in “* Love in a Village ;’’ in this character, his 
confusion, at being unable to find the letter, when Lucinda 
is all impatience for it, will never be excelled; his Stephen 
Harrowby, in the “* Poor Gentleman ;”—Joey, in ‘‘ Modern 
Antiques,;”—Zekiel Homespun, in the ‘‘ Heir at Law ;”— 
and Farmer Enfield, in the “Falls of Clyde,” are all de- 
lightful pieces of acting. 

Mr. Knicur in rustic characters is equalled only by Mr. 
Emery, but he is merely egual/ed, never surpassed. In pa- 
thetic scenes, it is doubtful whether he is not EMERY’s su- 
perior. His recitation, called ‘* Richard and Betty,” is a 
striking proof of his command over the feelings of an au- 
dience. To confess the truth, we adinire Mr. K. in scenes 
where the honest rustic blénds pathos and humour, far more 
than in characters of mere bustle and knavery, such as for 
instance, Tom, in ‘‘ Intrigue,” or Spado. He is here al- 
ways active, ‘tis true ; indeed, too much so, for his humour 
chiefly lies in his fingers and toes, which are never at rest 
‘for a single moment. In characters of sheer simplicity, he 
far excels the gentleman above mentioned—but he cannot 
vie with him in his delineation of low cunning, or his more 
lofty efforts, of which, the Tyke of the latter may be consi- 
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dered as a specimen. Mr. KniGHT’s manner of dressing the 
personages he represents, is almost sufficient to stamp him 
aman of genius. The very peasants of Yorkshire and So- 
mersetshire seem to stand before us, arrayed in. their holi- 
day clothes, and the impression of their exquisite fidelity 
to nature, which the first view of his characters excites, 1s 
never effaced by buffoonery and extravagance. 

The most rigid:stickler for chasteness and strict propriety 
in acting, would find. it difficult to detect KniGur in an at- 
tempt to create laughter by any unworthy grimace, or any 
overstrained delineation of the part he undertakes :—by this 
line of conduct he has raised himself to an eminence, which 
we'trust he will Jong adorn, with comfort to ‘himself and 
delight to those who are fortunate enough to witness his 
exertions which must always afford pleasure to the most 
rigid cynic. 


“* KniGuT, where a rude simplicity can please, 
With bashful humour, and with awkward ease, 
In the wild sallies of a stripling clown, 
Must ever rise distinguished on the town, 
And laugh’s-high feast incessantly create, 
While honest Raipdé has liberty to prate. 

Mark where O’ KEEFE successfully has drest, 
A Sim all rustic, with a generous breast ; 
Drawn with a master’s highly finished art, 
A rough coarse mansion round a princely heart ; 
There quite at ease, unmanacled by fears, 
KNIGHT, a true son of comedy appears ; 
Hits off the honest and untutor’d youth, 
With such just force, such energy and truth, 
That all is mirth and plaudit as he plays, 
And daugh still joins in unison with praise.” 


Mr. KniGut’s original profession was that of a painter, 
but he is said to have entertained a very early predilection 
for the stage. Elis first appearance. was made at Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, Staffordshire, in the character of Hod, but 
fortune proved unkind, his courage failed him, and he fled 
from the stage in terror and confusion. + aa 

From this time a whole year elapsed in the pursuit of his 
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profession as a painter, without his once risking the chance 
of a second mortification. 

' About this time he became acquainted with a London come- 
dian, to whom he communicated his past disgrace, and that 
he was anxious to make a second attempt. His London friend, 
who had been too intimately acquainted with the stage, to 
be the dupe of its allurements, gave him much good coun- 
sel upon this subject, and advised him to place his foot upon 
the lowest stone he could find ; but this was not to be found 
where he then was, and there was not the least prospect of its 
coming to meet him, he therefore immediately set out on 
his travels in search of it Having travelled nearly two hun- 
dred miles, he began to think he was only in quest of the 
philosopher's stone, and like the philosophers of old, he had 
considerably lowered his finances in the search. At length 
he was on the point of giving up the object in despair, for 
after all his travels, he was to all appearance, as remote 
from the desired object as ever. He had got as far as Rai- 
ther, in North Wales, and had hitherto gained nothing by 
the excursion, but trouble. In the very crisis of his fate, 
when he was about to abandon the project in despair, he was 
delighted by the appearance of a grouye of half-starved, , 
tragi-comic devils, who had come to Raither for the season. 
This, if any, was the magic stone on which to plant his — 
foot: he accordingly made proposals to the commander of 
the troop, and was without difficulty, admitted to the 
honours of the stage. Hob was again selected for a 
trial; and, a; fear on this occasion was totally out of the 
question, Mr. K. succeeded to a wonder. So much was the 
andience delighted with the novice, that the farce was given 
out for a second representation, amidst the plaudits of an 
overflowing barn, brilliantly illuminated with six mould 
candles, supported by three nails, that were driven into the 
earth ; for this unsophisticated little company knew not the 
Juxury of a stage. 

Elated by this glimmering of success, Mr. Knicu now 
began to look forward to greater things. His ambition in- 
creasing with his growing fame, he was no longer contented 
to strut before six candles on the bare earth ; a raised stage 
wasnow the darling object of his heart. This he soon accom- 
plished, and got an engagement at Stafford, where he mar- 
ried a Miss CLews, the daughter of a wine merchant. 
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His next step to fame was owing merely to the whim of 
some merrily disposed wag, who was willing to raise a laugh 
at his expense. One night, at Uttoxeter, after having raved 
through the parts of Arno, Sylvester Duggerwood, and 


_ Lingo, he was agreeably surprised by a note. requesting his 


attendance at the inn, adjoining the theatre—thither the 
went, where he found a grave looking gentleman, who pror 
ceeded to inform him, that.his name was Puiips, and that 
he was well known to Mr. TaTE WILKINSON, the. manager 
of the York theatre. ‘‘Now, sir,” he added, ‘‘ you have 
only to make use of my name, which I fully authorize you 
to do, and you may rely upon .being well received. . Say, 
that | have seen you on the stage, and declared my satiss 
faction at your performance.” 

Tn pursuance of this advice, Mr. KniGuT wrote a very 
polite letter to Mr. WILKINSON, making the tender of his 
services, and not in the least doubting their acceptance, for 
the name of his new ally formed the most prominent feature 
in the letter. In a short time, a very laconic epistle came 
from the York manager, that at once overthrew his splendid 
expectations. It was to this effect :— dine 

** Sir,—I am not acquainted with any Mr. Pxiips, 
except a rigid quaker, and he is the last man in the world 


to recommend an actor to my theatre. I don’t want you. - 
' Tate WiLKINsON.” 


This was certainly a mortifying repulse. His air-formed 
schemes at once melted into nothing, and the failure was 
so much the more painful, as it was totally unexpected. In 
the bitterness of his anger, he wrote a second letter to the 
manager :— 

“¢ Sir,—I shonld.as soon think of applying-to.a me- 
thodist parson to preach for my benefit, as to a quaker to 
recommend me to Mr. WILKINSON. I don’t want to come. 

E. KNIGHT.” . 


This letter was too much in Mr. WILKINSON’s own pecu- 
liar style to meet with an unfavourable reception. Nothing, 
however, resulted from it. for the present. A, whole year 
rolled on with the Stafford company, at the end of which 
Mr. KniGur was agreeably surprised by a ‘second letter, 
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from his former correspondent. In brevity and elegance it 
was no- wise inferior to his former epistle, but the matter of 
‘ it sounded much more sweetly to our hero’s ears. The fol- 
lowing is, to the best of our knowledge, a literal transcript : 
*¢ Mr. METHODIST PARSON, 
I have a living, that produces twenty-five shillings per 
week—Will you hold forth ? TaTE WILKINSON.” 


This sudden change was not altogether owing to the pre- 
ceding correspondence, but in part to the secession of MAT- 
THEWws, who had been engaged for the little theatre in the 
Hay-market. 

Nothing could have been more fortunate for him than 
this event, for the manager, anxious to supply the loss of so 
useful a performer, engaged him some months before Mr. 
Matruews had actually left that theatre for London. 

Mr. KniGuT was now in the meridian of his glory, when 
his happiness received a severe blow from the loss of his 
wife, who died at the early age of twenty-four. 

About twelve months after the decease of his first wife, 
Mr. Knicut entered a second time into the bands of wed- 
lock. The object of his choice'was a Miss Smitn, the then 
heroine of the York stage. 

In this situation seven years passed away without any 
material occurrence, when he received proposals from Mr. 
‘WrovucGuTon, who was at that time manager of Drury-lane. 
These of course were eagerly accepted ; and he bade a final 
adieu tu the public at York. From that time he_ has in- 
creased in public estimation. 


DRAMATIC LEGENDS. 


THE ROMANCE OF SIR BLUE BEARD. 
Part II. 

Sir Bive Bearp now enters—his reception is warm, 
How gently his way- weary limbs they disarm ; 
One uplifts the plum’d helm, one unbuckl’d the shield, 
The belt and the sabre are glibly conceal’d. 
*Tis hop’d the selection of viands will suit : 
The fish and the flesh, and the fowl and the fruit, 
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In order appear, and in order retire, 
And prattle prolongs every gift of the fire ; 
They relish his wine, they partake of his meats, 
They ask of his journey, they talk of his feats ; 
But all is pretence——an aérial sword ~ 
Seems to hang by a hair o’er the pomp of the board. 
’Tis almost midnight ere he cares to withdraw. 
** Eliza, my keys.” 

_ Twill seek them.” 

He saw 


The blood leave her cheek, on her forehead a dew, 
And call’d for a torch, the dire entrance to view, 
The skeleton, gauntlet, and couch, he beheld— 
He dash’d on the pavement the torch that he held : 
“* Detection, defiance, adultery—all ! 
This moment the serpentine traitress shall fall. 
And thus to receive me! hate the sly foes, 

, Who hide daggers in myrtle, and asps in a rose, 
In one’s presence who smile, in one’s absence who hiss, 
And leave, in a cupful of poison, their kiss, 
You, negro, my sabre.—Quick, traitress, I wait. 
One vault yawns for both of my wives, and one fate. 
Lead hither your mistress. _Thescene of her guilt 
Be the spot where the blood of her beauty is spilt.” 

. **Don’t rave at my sister,” said Anne, ‘‘ but at me; . 
I gave to my suitor, Sir Fairfax, your key, 
He open’d your dungeon, discover’d your crime, 
Has left you his gauntlet, to redeem it at prime.” 
“* Conspire with Sir Fairfax my murder—that’s base. 
Eliza, have you trespassed into this place ?” 
**T have.” 

‘* Was Sir Fairfax here too ?” 
** Yes, he was— 
*Twas not meant he should learn—we were frighten’d— 
because—” 
‘* No falsehood, no paltering. I question no more. 
Kneel down. I'll do justice. I did it before.” 
™ _— mercy! ‘twas snatch’d from my fingers the 
ey— 

"Twas to Anne I told all—and she trembled for me. 
I could die—but suspected of baseness, and lust, 
Tis bitter indeed to go down to the dust. 
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No passions so vile in this bosom have throbb’d. 

Heaven keep for thy head the protection I’ve robb'd. 

O grant me some moments for holier cares, 

For deploring my sins and repeating my prayers : 

I am not prepared for yon awful abode ; 

Let me gather my thoughts round the throne of my God.” 

‘*Go, mutter your prayers, if they can console 

For wounds in its honour a generous soul. 

Take Anne, my aversion, away from my sight, 

And pass in yon tarret the rest of your night : 

There live till the morning. 1 think I am cool ; 

My decision has never been sympathy’s fool. 

So soon as the sun overlooks the brown heath, 

My vengeanee shall summon the culprit to death.” 
They toil up the screw-shapen stair-case with pain, 

And breathless the prisoner’s chamber attain ; 

One half hour they kneel, and one half hour they weep, 

Then gaze-from the casements. ll else is asleep. 

<¢ Farewell, ye cool gardens, where often I’ve stray’d 

By moonlight, beneath the sweet oranges shade, 

While the-nightingale sang, and the flower-scented air, 

Impeari’d with the spray of the fountains thy hair. 

Farewell, ye wide halls, where with feasting and song 

I rejoic’d to assemble the fair and the young ; 

Where graces and loves Jed the dances of glee— 

The smile of the young must no more beam on me. 

Ye piles of soft down with fine linen be spread, 

Ye curtains of velvet that veil my rich bed, 

Ye pillars, that sculpture and gilding fmeer, 

Holy temple of pleasure, ansullied and dear, | 

Farewell. I once hoped ye were fram’d to confine 

The couch of a mother—I cease to repine— 

That tie is not costing a struggle to part— 

My sister, my friend, you are all to my heart.” 

Then she clung upon Anne with affectionate glow, 

And shed on her neck the warm tear-drops of woe: 

Now stifled with sobbing sinks prostrate in prayer, 

Or bruises that bosom and snatches that hair. 

** Come again to the window; ’tis white in the east ; 

By thistime Sir Fairfax is'stirring at léast.” 

“‘ T wish not to hope. He can save but by deeds, 

At which dutyerecoils, and my tenderness bleeds.” 
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** Golden streaks on the cloudlets begin to be seen: 
The grey of the landscape fast brightens to green.” 
** Those heralds of day-break I ask not to see ; 
Tho’ rising on nature, ’tis setting to me.” 
“* He’s coming: I mark a dim dust in the deep.” 
“* My sister, ‘tis only the trampling of sheep.” 
‘* He’s coming : I know the white steed from afar ; 
He is not a man to be late at a spar. 
Both the knight and his ’squire gallop over the ground, 
I think I can hear the rebound of the sound. 
Hark, hark ! their shrill bugle rings loud in the skies, 
’Tis a call toour watchman. Our watchman replies, 
The castle is stirring. They're rousing our liege. 
They wind up the portcullis, and lower the bridge, 
Lhear BLuEBEARD’s voice.” ‘‘ My dear love how youshriek! 
There is not an atom of blood in your cheek. 
Lean on me ; we'll go down ; but appear more compos’d, 
Nor leave such undignified weakness expos’d.” 

Step by step, half-resolv’d, they approach the arch’d hall, 
Where trappings of armour adorn the long wall. 
They behold the two knights, and in silence await 
From the sentence of BLUEBEARD, the signal of fate. 
‘* Sir Fairfax is here reparation to claim ; 
He owes it perhaps to his family name. 
To ennoble his cause put your own in his hands : 
Your acquittal be that which his weapon demands. 
As you're guilty or guiltless, fall we to the sod ; 
Our appeal to the sword be a judgment of God. 
In the court of the castle our prowess we'll prove ; 
Take your seats in the marble balcony above; 
Your roses of riband prepare for the brow, 
—_ to save you from death give’s your husband’s death- 

low.” 

‘From such taunts more in sorrow than anger I bend ; 
Your cause will be mine, while my prayers can ascend : 
Let me choose the plumage to nod from your crest.” 
‘* Away! 1’ll have none. Leave my feelings at rest.’’ 
He spoke, and wav’d pointing his iron-clad hand : 
Obedient they make the balcony their stand. 
He proceeds to accoutre his person in steel, 
The spurs set in silver are girt on his heel ; 
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Round his harness he chains the old sabre with care ; 
A helmet displum’d overshades his grey hair ;" 
Two straps to ‘his wrist buckle tightly the shield ; 
He lowers his visor, and guides to the field. 
In the court yellow sand has been scatter’d around ; 
A bandage of list, stretch’d on rails, marks the ground ; 
The black page for two lances is order’d to run ; 
BLUEBFARD offers the choice to Sir Fairfax of one, 
Hastes across the career to the stable-yard gate, 
Where waits his bay steed in caparison’d state, 
And mounts. At the drawbridge Sir Fairfax remains, 
Lightly vaults on his charger, and grasps the slim reins. 
A prelude of onset the bugle-men blow ; 
Screams of women commix with the echoes below. 
Fhe knights spur their steeds, couch their lances, and meet : 
Like arrows of archers, that clash as they fleet, 
Or bulls, that break through a thick hedge-row of thorns 
To bruise theircurl’d foreheads, and wrench their firm horns ; 
Or islands of ice, which the winds and the surge 
On each other with shattering thunderings urge ; 
Or ships, such 4s monarchs unborn are to send 
From the Rhone and the Thames in the Nile to contend ; 
Hulks, huge as cathedrals, astonish the shore, 
Even Sinai quakes, while their carronades roar. 
Sir Fairfax’s lance the antagonist shield 

Struck ; and chipp’d the enamel that blazons its field, 
But splinter’d ; while BLUEBEARD, who aim’d at the horse, 
Graz’d his eye, pierc’d his shoulder, and stretch’d him acorse. 
The poor beast staggers, drops, yet his struggles attend 
How least to embarrass his rider and friend ; 
He groans at the gore overstreaming his thighs, 
Lifts his head, sees his master in freedom, and dics. 
__ BLUEBEARD also dismounts ; sends away by the page 

His bay charger: on foot he prepares to engage. 

Both the knights draw their sabres, approach, close, and 
smite, 

They cut, thrust, and parry, with daring delight. 
The blades scrape, clash, glitter, zigzag fling their gleams, 
Like lightning reflected on wavering streams. 
Scaly shivers of‘armour are scatter’d around ; 
Blood spurts from the gashes of many a wound ; 
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The knights warm ; they stamp fiercer ; oaths quake on each 

tongue :: 
Every nerve with the vigour of anger is stung ; s 
Sparks spring from the helmets ; they bang with the shield : 
‘TI have you. Die, monster ! Fall, villain, or yield.” 
“¢ Despair of thy wish, puny stripling, despair ! 
By spells is protected the being I bear ; : 
None who drew mother’s milk can slay me in the fieid ; 
To no man born on earth is old BLUEBEARD to yield.” 
‘‘Thentremble thou-dupe of the fiends thou hast us’d, 
The breast of a mother to me was refus’d ; 
She perish’d in child-bed ; her grave is the sea, 
I was born on the waves. Stoop, thou tyrant, to me.” 
‘Till the magical key, which thy malice bereft, 
By this sabre, that gashes thy buckler, is cleft, 
I am safe.” 

‘* The device on my shield was that key ; 
Thou servest my vengeance.—Fall, ruffian, or flee.’’ 
Then he smote-—while appal’d shrunk away from his-hlow 
$12 BLUEBERARD, whose bending assisted the foe: 
Just over the gorget the weapon pierc’d deep ; 
His armour big gushes of blood quickly steep. 

The women are there, on their knees, on the ground; 

One stays the assailant, one staunches the wound. 
‘* My doom is accomplish’d: my hour-glass is run : 
Fate has cut by thy hand the dark web she had spun : 
Sin Farrrax I am dying—speak true, as a knight, 
Has this woman behav’d to her husband aright ?” 
‘* Not from her, on my honour, thy crimedid | know: 
For me she is spotless as hovering snow.” 
“TI die then contented, Eliza, farewell, 
With me ends this fabric of magical spell.” 
He ceas’d. Clouds of smoke overshadow the air ; 
From rifts in the soil sallow flames burst and glare ; 
While the palace is rock’d by an earthquake : a crash, 
Of underground thunder succeeds every flash : 
Giant fiends are beheld in the dimness to frown ; 
High-stalking they pull the tall battlements down ; 
The garden with fiery besoms they sweep, cr} 
And bury their master, and’all, in the deep. 
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THE DRAMATIC REFLECTOR. 
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- No. IV. 





Combing of Observations, &c., Original and Selected, on 
matters connected with the stage. 


— By J. W. Dasy. 





9.—DAVID GARRICK’S IMPROVEMENTS ON THE STAGE. 


OF: this first of actors and most pleasant of men, every lover 
el a must almost conioniy know so much, that 
in this place only repeat the following well-deserved 
:1o hisanemory, which was written many years ago : 
— <The. history. of the stage is connected with the histo 
ers; English acting, before GARRICK appea 
y Amperfect ; coldly correct, or grossly erroneous; 5 
popular performers valued themselves on an inar- 






bag 
ticulate deep-toned monotony, and a strutting stateliness of - | 


3 equally distant from nature and from grace 
“The correcttaste and sound judgment of Garrick soon 
t us, that kings and heroes were men who moved, 
spoke; afd felt like the rest of their species, and he commu- 
nicated his easy and unaffected manners to his associates, 
“¢ GauRick’s, which may be called the new school, soon 
introduced a new style in writing, for SHAKSPEARE and 
Orway, confessédly men of genius, but of bad taste, had 
been so long neglected, that they were considered as new 


writers. 

‘¢ The: moment their matchless graces and irresistible 
magic touches were felt ; the clouds of obscurity, which for 
a long time disgraced the English stage were dissipated; the 
witty ribaldry of Farqunar, ConGreve, STERLE, and 
VANBURGH, gradually lost their ground; the sententious, 
classical ; cold formality of Appison; the inanimate decla- 


mation of THOMPSON ; ; and the rant of Les, SOUTHERN, . 


and Youna, could be listened to no longer. 


‘‘The public was, at the same time, delighted by the g 
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broad humour of Foote, who painted from life, and bythe 
improved translations of VoLTAIRE, all superior to their 
originals. 

“‘ The tragedies of “‘ Douglas,” ‘* Barbarossa,” and the 
‘© Gamester,”’ deserve to be mentioned; and though certain 
critics abused them so outrageously, still produce crowded 
houses. 

‘‘ HOADLEY, SHERIDAN, the two Cotmans, CUMBER- 
LAND, all evidently improved ; and in several instances, as- 
sisted by GARRICK, have carried comedy to a high degree of 
perfection. .To the above names, may be added that of 
O’KEkreE, although his righé has been pronounced illegi- 
timate ; yet several of his pieces, not forgetting “‘ Peeping 
Tom,” have been acted sixty nights. 

‘* The scenery, wardrobe, and costume ofa modern the- 
atre also felt and stilt feel the enlightened understanding of 
Mr. Garrick ; in later times, the classical taste of KeM- 
BLE, particularly in Coriolanus, merits its share of praise. 


10.—THE GRAND FUNERAL DIRGE IN ROMEO AND JULIET. 


A long procession of monks, friars, &c. &c. &c., is made 
to pass over the stage ; but it is difficult to say what end all 
this farce and show is meant to answer. If it be intended 
to please the eye and ear only, (and I suspect that thisis all 
it is calculated to do) and not designed to have a proper tra- 
gic effect on the minds of the audience, it is worthless and 
misplaced; and as it contributes nothing to the carrying on 
or denouement of the plot, it is absurd and ridiculous. In- 
stead of being affected with that seriousness which a real 
funeral might produce, we must laugh at so much 
and expense bestowed on Juliet, whom we know is not 
the friar and the audience being the only persons in the se- 
cret. In short, if there is any distress stirring, the candle 
snuffers and scene shifters, who assist as chief mourners, 
have it all to themselves. ' 


‘ 11.—A POETICAL ATTACK ON THE UNITIES. 


-Of laws dramatic nought he cares or knows, tr 
Of time and place, and all the piteous prose 


Which pedant Frenchmen snutiie through their nose. 
v 
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Fools !—who prescribe what Homer should have done 
Like tattling watches, they correct the sun. 
Critics, like poets, undoubtedly may show . 
The way to Pindus—but they cannot go, 
.For to delight and elevate the. mind, 
To heaven-directed GENIUs is assign’d. 
Whene’er immortal SHAKSPEARE’S works we read, 
He wins the heart, before he strikes the head .; 
Swift to the soul the piercing image flies, 
More swift than Celia’s wit, or Celia’s eyes, 
More swift than some romantic trav’ ller’s thought, 
More swift than British fire, where MaRLBRO’ fought. 
Fancy precedes and conquers all the mind, 
Deliberating judgment slowly lags behind, 
Comes to the tield with blunderbuss and. gun, 
Like heavy Falstag’ when the work is done ; 
Fights, when the battle’s o’er, with wondrous pain 
By Shrewsbury clock, and nobly slays the slain.— 
But critic censures are beneath his care, 
Who strives to please the honest and the fair. 
Their approbation is much more than fame, 
‘He speaks—he writes—he breathes not—but for THEM. 





THEATRICAL, FRUGALITY. | 


Mr. Drama, — 


Ir is, (as it shows the variations of the times, with respect 
to the fashion and form of clothes) a curious circumstance, 
that the identical coat in which Garrick first played Frié- 
ble, in ‘‘ Miss in her Teens,” in the year 1747, and which 
was at that time unquestionably the very height of foppery, 
should afterwards be worn by the representative of a grave, 
close, stock jobbing, money-loving citizen; yet this we have 
‘been assured is an indubitable fact. 

The coat of Frébble, (probably a little vamped) was the 
very coat in which Quick played ‘Consol, in O’Brien’s 
agreeable farce of ‘‘ Cross Purposes,” in the year 1772: 
and which, (such are the revolutions of taste) did, not 
eertainly appear more outré in the latter than the former 
characters. ; a oe 

It is. to be lamented that the enormous military hat, ender 
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which Woopwarb exhibited the part of Captain Flash, was 
not as carefully. preserved, as we have been informed that 
it was both in form and size, correctly the pattern of that 
tegument as is now worn by the army and navy. 

This, Mr. DRAMA, is a rare specimen of theatrical fru- 
gality ; I have no doubt of its authenticity, as I am indebted 
for it to the European Magazine, for August, 1807. Sup- 
posing it would not be tnseasonable at a time when vast 
sums are expended toshow off splendidly some bauble of the 
day, or en indifferent melo-drame, I have presented it to 
you, and should be gratified by its insertion in your deserv- 
ing and elegant Theatrical Pocket Magazine. 

Iam, yours, &c. 
March Ist, 1822. TITUs. 


ON THE PRESENT CORRUPT STATE OF 
THE BRITISH STAGE. 
Mr. Drama, _—— 


THE stage is, at the present time, a source of the greatest 
pain to its real lovers. Did SHAKSPEARE write his plays 
to have them mangled into operas, melo-drames, and ve- 
hicles for gorgeous processions ? Ican most safely answer— 
He did not. How must the nerves of a real Shaksperian 
be unstrung, when he beholds the ‘‘ Zwo Gentlemen of Ve-~ 
rona,” as now performed—a play containing the most 
divine and beautiful poetry. Surely its merits are sufficient 
without the addition of a carnival. Who can with patience 
seé so fine a comedy as “‘ Twelfth Night,” tinkered up into 
an opera ?—to the lover of the drama, it is really too much. 
But let it not be supposed, that I find fault with the actors 
—they do their kest. No—it is the bad taste of the public 
—it ought to be rectified. Surely the powers of KEAN, 
Cooper, &c., at old Drury—MacreEaDY, KEMBLE, YOUNG, 
and others, at the sister theatre, are able to support aplay, 
when joined with Miss Foote, Mrs. Faucit, Mrs. WEsT, 
Miss Kriiy, and Miss Epmisron ! { am not an enemy to 
ingenuity, but must say, that it not onlyis a disgrace to the 
managers of our theatres, but shows the low and puerile 
state of the public taste. 





Puito KEAN. 
T2 
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TO BARRY CORNWALL, 
On his Tragedy of “ Mirandola.” 





Poor Jsidora / suffering, true, and kind, 

And hapless Guido—ever in my heart 

Shall these two gentle ones be kept, and still 

Be cherished, as the children of a mind, 
Destined to hold a high place ’mid mankind,— 
Nay, holding it ; and when thou shalt depart 
Into the heaven which lights thee, thy name will 
Be cherished here on earth—and grateful fame 
Shall bid aspirers who are yet unborn 

Tread in thy path, or not presume to claim 

The glory which her voice awards to thee !— 
Guide and Isidora—these shall be 

The loveliest inmates of my memory. 

But never shall my soul forget to pay 

Its homage to the torn Mirandola. 

The tender duke—the fond forgiving sire— 

The amorous husband, whose ecstatic morn 

Of love rose cloudless, bright, and young, tho’ he 
Was gone in years—but long befgre the noon 
Was darken’d by a blighting withering storm. 
Yet is there one I would forget—’tis she, 

That cunning, daring fiend in female form— 
Who wrought the direful mischief, and whose boon 
Thus darkly sought—by death and madness gain’d— 
Was to heap all the weight of regal woe 

Upon her son—the young Hypolito— 

A pensive, gentle, poet-loving boy, 

Who seemed intended rather to enjoy 

What life can yield of pleasure, than to wield 

A monarch’s sceptre in the court or field. 

No more of Jsabella, or her son— 

Yet they in recollection are retained. 


Now let me turn with scorn and hate, to one 
Fit representative of all his tribe, 
Gheraldi—dark desiguing imp of hell ! 
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That hell monks tell of which excites the gibe 
And jeer of wise and good men—Yet I have 
Few words for him : there-are thoughts furious, 
Indignant, fierce, which lie too deep for us 
To give them utterance, and I can but mourn, 
That yet on this side superstition’s grave, 
One of her brood, should be allowed to burn 
Away the little taper of his life, 

Creating in his circle scathe and strife. 
Gheraidi’s have existed—still exist 

Reason, and Truth, and Freedom to resist 
And spurn—but let us hope.—Two more remain 
To mention, ere I finish this my strain. 

Julio and Casti—generous and brave, 

True friends of Guido, and true portraitures 
Of a fine character that still endures 

In this degenerate age—not dully grave, 

Nor thoughtlessly extravagant in mirth— 
But gallant, gentlemanly, generous ! 

And ever smiling kindly,-as if earth 

Were always glad, and held no cares for us. 


Laurel-crowned poet! thou hast won a meed 
Worth toiling for—a mighty one indeed ! 

The love and the admiring gratitude 

Of every heart which heaven hath imbued 

With its. own beauties, and with strength to sec 
Beauties allied to them where’er they be ;— 
The homage of young hearts and of bright eyes, 
And the pure incense of a woman’s sighs; 

A bard’s high honors, and the secret thrill 

‘Of hope, ambition, and of'pride that will 

Work into hearts however calm and meek, 

Glow in the soul, and flush upon the cheek ; 

The consciousness of an unquestioned power 

To plant the lovely and unfading flower 

Of passion, in life’s coldest, darkest bower. 

All these, and others, which no verse may tell, 
Are thine—and long may be ! so, fare thee well! 


J. W. DALBY. 
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SHAKSPERIANA. 





Being a Selection of Anecdotes, Fragments, and Remarks 
relating to SHAKSPEARE—with critiques and observations 
on his Dramatic powers and compositions, original and 


select. 
By G. Creep. 





ANACHRONISMS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
[Resumed from page 121.) 





KING HENRY IV. 


Tux anachronisms are very numerous in the plays in this 
reign. We find pistols; silk stockings; gilt two pences ; 
ten shilling pieces; a balladwith a picture on it, evidently 
alluding to the wood-cuts on those compositions ; the game 
of shove-groat or slide-shrift, which was not invented before 
the reign of Henry VIII. Mention is also made of Juhn 
Chogan, Jester to Edward IV., and of Arthur’s Show, 
though not introduced till a long ' time afterwards. 





KING HENRY V. 


The Turks are put in possession of Constantinople, which 
did not fall into their hands till upwards of thirty years after 
Henry’s death. 





KING HENRY VI. 


Machiavel, who was not born till 1469, is twice intro- 
duced in these plays. Printing is also prematurely men- 
tioned. 





KING HENRY VIll. 


An old woman is made to talk of carved three-pences ; 
but these pieces were not known in England till the reign 
of Edward VI., though some are said to have been coined 
in Ireland during the reign of Edward lV. 


} : 
f 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


Hector quotes Aristotle ; Ulysses speaks of the bull-bear- 
ing Milo; and Pandarus of aman born in 4pril; Friday 
and Sunday, and even minced pies, with dates in them are — 
introduced.(1) 


CORIOLANUS. 


Alexander, Cato, and Galen, are improperly alluded to, 
all being posterior to the time of Coriolanus. Other ana- 
chronisms are ; the mention of graves in a holy church- 
yard; groats, mummers, lockram, and a kitchen malkin. 
Coriolanus describes the populace by the names of Hoé and 
Dick. 





JULIUS CESAR. 


Cassius speaks of a masher and reveller, and of the clock 
striking three. 





_ TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Paper is mentioned in this play. In a Roman drama, it 
might have passed; but we have no evidence that the 
Greeks used the papyrus plant at this early period. 





_ ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Antony talks of packing cards ; and deals out his knaves ; 
queens, kings, hearts, and trumps, as \f he were a whist 
player. His bestowing the epithet of gipsy on Cleopatra, 
is whimsical, but may, perhaps, admit of defence. 





TITUS ANDRONICUS. ; 


The period to which the incidentsin this play are supposed 
to have happened, (for they are all fictitious) is difficult to 
ascertain. There was an usurper, called SaTuRNiUs, during 
the reigns of GALLIgENUS and AURELIAN; but he was not 
the son of any Roman emperor, as stated in the dramatis 





(1) Zroilus speaks of those ‘who withcunning gild their 
copper crowns.” 
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persone. From the introduction of the Goths, the author, 
perhaps, adverted to the time of the above sovereigns. At 
all events, the play has many absurdities to answer for. 
Achild is'sent to daron, the moor, to be christened by him 5 
he accuses Lucius of twenty Popish tricks ; talks of an tdiot’s 
bauble; and says, he can blush ‘‘ like a black dog, as the 
saying is.’ A clown invokes “God and St. Stephen.” 
Aaron calls for clubs, asif addressing the London ’prentices ; 
and Demetrius speaks of a dancing rapier. Cards and a 
‘Monastery, are also introduced.(1) + 3G 


CYMBELINE. 
The British tribute being estimated at three thousand 





(1) The scene of this play is in ancient Rome, never- 
theless Zitus has a French phraze put into his mouth : 
‘* With horn and hound we'll bid ‘your grace bon jour.” 
Act I. S. 2. 


It is, however, but fair to infer, that although 7itus speaks 
French, he was in reality an Jrishman: witness the following 
most tremendous dud/ which he is guilty of—<Act 1. S.2., and 
which would not disgrace the most blundering native of the 
“ green isle.” 
‘¢ Lavinia, live, outlive thy father’s days, 
** And fame’s eterned date, for virtues praise.” 
In another place, the old gentleman, in one of his custorhary 
assions, makes a resolution, which I suspect he would have 
ound himself puzzled to have put into execution t 


“ Give me a sword1'l chop off my hands too.” 


Mr. STEEVENS proposes that we should read ‘‘ or chop 
off.” He adds, “‘ SHaksPEARe has ‘so perpetually offended 
against chronology in all his plays, that perhaps Nate 
conclusive argument against the authenticity of ‘ 7ises 
dronicus,’ can be adduced from the particular absurdity of 
the anachronisms jt contaius ;, yet they are $0 | 
diculous, that I cannot persuade myself that even our Basty 
poet could have been guilty of their insertion, or have per- 
mitted them to remain, had he correctdd the performance 
for another.” “ei G.. 
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pounds, strikes on the ear as a modern computation. Jmo- 
gen calls her supposed master a valiant ancient Briton, by 
the name of Richard du Champ. We find mention of the 
recreation of bowling ; of paper ; of rushes strewed in apart- 
ments ; of a striking clock; of cherubim; and a chapel as a 
burial place. Cymbeline is made to knight Belario and his 
sons on the field of battle, by dubding them according to 
the fashion of the middle ages. ; 





PERICLES. 


The story, although altogether fabulous, belongs to a 
_ period a little antecedent to the christian era, and therefore 
itis a manifest inconsistency to introduce crowns of the sun ; 
sequins; a pistol; cambric; a Spanish ruff; signs of inns; 
Monsieur Veroles, a French knight; a Spanish name and 
motto; and the /wes Venerea. Amidst numerous invoca- 
tions to heathen Gods, there is an immediate allusion to the 
unity of the Deity. 


v eee 


KING LEAR. 


We have here a plentiful crop of blunders. Kent talks 
like a good protestant of eating no fish ; and Glo’ster of not 
standing in need of spectacles ; we have Turks; Bedlam beg- 
gars; Childe Rolande ; Saint Withold ; a Marshal of France; 
steeples ; dollars; paper ; holy water ; and the French disease. 
There is an allusion to the old theatrical moralities ; and 
Nero, who did not live till several hundred years after Lear, 
is mentioned by Edgar, as an angler in the lake of dark- 
ness. 





HAMLET. 


The Danish history has placed Hamlet in fabulous times 
long before the introduction of christianity into the north of 
Europe; and therefore there is great impropriety in the fre- 
quent allusions to christian customs. Hamlet swears 
St. Patrick,(1) and converses with Gui/derstein on the chil- 





(1) How the poet comes to make Hamlet, swear by St. 
Patrick, (observes Mr. WarBuRTON) I know not. However 








i 
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dren of the chapel of St. Paul's; in several places cannon 
are introduced ; and a good deal of the theatrical manners 
of SHAKSPEEARE’s own time. We have a Danish sea/-royal 


_ Jong before seals were used; an University, at Wittemberg ; 


Swiss guards; serjeants or bailiffs; bells; ducats; crown 
pieces; modern heraldry ; rapiers; and modern fencing. 





ROMEO. AND JULIET. 


It seems rather strange that Capulet, an inhabitant of 
Verona, should mention the curfew-bell as having rung, 


{Act IV.S.5) but I own I am not sufficiently acquainted with - 


the derivation of the word, to determine whether its ust 
here is to be classed amongst the incongruities of Suak- 
SPEARE. 





“ KENILWORTH.” 


Mr. Drama, 

IN perusing that delightful production of the GREAT 
Unknown, ‘‘ Kentlworth,” I was strack with several ana- 
chronisws of greater or lesser importance. One, however, 
relative to SHAKSPEARE, I cannot forbear pointing out. 

The date of QUEEN ELizaBETH’s visit to the Eari of 
Leicester, at Kenilworth, was in the year 1575. In the 
above work, the Bard is presented to'us in the character of 
a player, and is noticedas such by the Earl. And in another 
place, EL1zaABETH quotes the “‘ Midsummer Night's Dream.” 
Now SHAKSPEARE was born in 1564, so that at the time 





at this time, all the northern world had their learning from 
Ireland ; to which it had retired, and there flourished under 
the auspices of this saint. But it was, I suppose, only said 
at random; for he makes Hamlet a student at Witt 

Mention is also made of the Nemean Zion, the clock striking 
twelve; of Sunday; of Julius Cesar ; our Saviour's birth; a 
halfpenny; Niobe; Hyperion; Paris; Hercules; ducats; 
Roscius; Seneca; Plautus; Jepthak, Judge of Israel; of 
the month of May, and Saint Valentine’s Day. CG. 
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Supposed in the romance, he was.only eleven years of age 

The first theatrical engagement he entered into, was proba-- 
bly about the age of twenty, when he found it prudent to 
retire from Stratford, to avoid the resentment of the Lucy 
family. According to Matong, his earliest drama was not 
produced till 1589; and i¢ was not till 1592, when the poet 
had arrived at the age of twenty-eight, that the “‘ Midstm-' 
mer Night’s Dream” was written, though by the quotation 
in the novel, we are led to suppose, that. it was well known. 
to the public at least. seventeen years before that time. This 
error, although trifling to the mere novelist reader, is of the 
utmost consequence to the correct historian ; and I.am sur- 
prised that the learned author of these admirable works 
should have been led into so glaringa mistake. The other: 
anachronisms in the same vols. I forbear enlarging upon, a% 
_ they are not of a dramatic tendency. 

Yours, &e. 
Jan. Ist, 1822. G. Creep. 





DRAMATIC FRAGMENTA. 





‘* | will make a brief of it in my note book.” 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 


73.—WIT IN COMEDY. 


Ir is not so difficult to fill comedy with good repartee, as 
might be first imagined, if we consider how completely 
both parties are in the power of the author. The blaze. of 
wit, in thé “ School for Scandal,’’ astonishes us.less, when 
we remember that the writer had it in his power to frame 
both the questions and the answer; the reply and the re- 
joinder; the time and place. He must be a poor proficient 
who cannot keep.up the game, when both the ball, the wall, 
and the racket, are at his. sole command.—‘‘ Lacon.” 


SES 


74.-—-JOHN DORY. 


Quin was’ always addicted 'to epicurism, and at last ‘be- 
cime notorious for his fondness of good eating—the fish, 








a 
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called John Dory, was first introduced by him to the tables 
of the delicate. 





75.—-BEN JONSON. 


It seems to have been formerly a very common custom at 
taverns, to send presents of wine from one room or box to 
another, either as a memorial of friendship, or by way of 
introduction to acquaintance. Of the existence of this prac- 
tice, the following anecdote of Jonson and the ingenious 
bishop CorBEr, taken from ‘‘ Merry Passages and Jests,” 
in the “‘ Harleian Miscellany,” furnishes a proof. BEN Jon- 
SON was at a tavern, and in comes bishop Corbet, (but not 
so then) intothenext room. BEN Jonson calls for a quart 
of raw wine, and gives it to the tapster—‘‘ Sirrah,” says he, 
‘* carry this to the gentleman in the next chamber, and tell 
him, J sacrifice my service to him”—the fellow did so, and 
in those words. “ Friend,” says Corset, “I thank him 
for his love, but prythee tell him from me, he is mistaken, 
for sacrifices are always burnt.” 





76.—STAGE DIRECTIONS. 
. Our melo-dramatists are, in general, pretty careful to 


. furnish the performers with copious directions respecting 


their by-play, attitudes, exits, and entrances, but in this par- 
ticular they fall short of the ingenuity of their German bre- 
thren, who are far more eloquent upon such points. The 
following is a specimen, literally translated from KoTze- 
BUE'S “‘ Misanthropy and Repentance,” better known in 
England by the name of ‘‘ 7'he Stranger.” 
he ee (Advances into the room with a serious 
Ww. 
Count. (Goes toward him with open arms.) 
Eulalid. (Perceives him: utters a loud cry, and swoons.) 
Stranger. (Casts a look at her ; with horror and astonish- 
ment in his gestures, he rushes off the stage.) 
Count. (Looks after him with astonishment.) 
_ (The Countess and.the Major are employedwith Eu/alic.) 
This forms the whole of the 10th scene. The same au-, 
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thor’s “ Indians in England,” affords a still more curious 
instance. 

‘* Here the poet can give no directions to the actor. The 
characters must hop, dance, jump, sing, laugh and weep, 
by turns.” a 


AAS atl 
77.—SHAKSPEARE. 


Subtract from many modern poets, all that may be found 
in SHAKSPEARE, and trash will remain.—‘‘ Lacon.” 





78.—HONEST THIEVES. 


This farce is confessedly altered from ‘‘ The Committee,” 
a comedy, by Sir Ropert Howarp, divested of the peculiar 
satire directed against the fanatic parties of the reign of 
Charles I. The greatest merit of the piece isthe character 
of Teague, the faithful Irishman, a picture of real life, 
drawn from the following circumstance :— 

‘When Sir RoBERT was in Ireland, his son was impri- 
_ Soned here by the parliament for some offence committed 

against them. As soon as Sir Rospert heard of it, he sent 
oue of his domestics (an Irishman to England, with dis- 
patches to his friends, in order to procure the enlargement 
of his son. He waited with great impatience for the return 
of this messenger; and when he at length appeared with 
the agreeable news, that his son was at liberty, Sir RoBERT 
finding that he had been then several days in Dublin, asked 
him the reason of his not coming to him before. The honest 
Hibernian answered, with great exultation, that ‘“‘he had 
been all the time spreading the news, and getting drunk for 
joy among his friends.” He, in fact, executed his business 
with uncommon fidelity and dispatch, but the extraordinary 
effect which the happy event on his embassy had on poor 
Paddy, was too great to suffer him to think with any degree 
of prudence on any thing else. The excess of his joy was 
such, that he forgot the impatience and anxiety of a tender 
parent, and until he gave that sufficient vent among all his 
inmates, he never thought of imparting the news where it 
was most wanted and desired. From this Sir Ropert took 
the first hint of that odd composition of fidelity and blun- 

U 
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ter of Teague.—** Anecdotes of the Howard Family.” 





79.—FEMALE ACTORS. 


In vol. 1, page 61, 281., are noticed some of PRYNNE’S 
curious remarks, respecting the appearance of females on 
the stage. How différent is the language held by a late 
amiable writer on the same subject _ 

** Wonderful in all ages, and honoured by al] enlightened 
nations, has been the actor’s art ; the theatres and forums of 
Greece, were embellished with his statues ; they gazed upon 
him dike a descended god; their greatest poets, down to 
JESCHYLUS and ARISTOPHANES, trod the stage in person. 
Rome also honoured her actors, and they in: return were the 
grace and ornament of all societies; their sayings were re- 
corded, and collections of their apothegms have come down 
to our times. Czsar, inall his power, made suit to them 
—and even knights of Rome did not revolt from their pro- 
fession. It remained for modern times to complete their 
triumphs by admitting female candidates into the lists ; from 
that moment nature took possession of her rights; the finest 
feelings were consigned to the fairest forms ; the very muse 
herself appeared in her own sex and person ; beauty that 
gives being to the poet’s rapturousvision, a voice that guides 
his language to the heart, smiles that enchant, tears that 
dissolve, with looks that fascinate, and dying plaintive tones 
that sink into the soul, are now the appropriate and exclu- 
sive attributes of that all-conquering sex; in short, they 
bind our nobles.in chains, and our princes in dinks of love !” 


_ REET 
89.—FOOTE AND GARRICK. 


Foote’s envy of Garrick, and his endeavours to lessen 
him in the public opinion, were unceasing. His favourite 
scheme was to introduce a pasteboard figure of the Roscius 
in his celebrated puppet-show, upon the stage of the Hay- 
market theatre. One of the punchinello school was to re- 
peat the lines— 
<¢ A nation’s sense depends on you, 

.Perhaps.a nation’s virtue too !”’ - 





ders which he has so humourously worked up in the charac- 
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The fac ‘simile of GARRICK was to make no reply, but 
‘** cock-a-doodle-doo !” 

Ata time when this was in embryo, and every thing about 
him ‘‘gave note of dreadful preparation,” GARRICK ‘paid 
the satyrist a visit, with the hope of inducing him to lay 
aside his design, by an apparent ignorance of the matter, and 
‘a display of his customary friendship. 

Upon being admitted ‘into the'presence of the wag, he 
was surprised to observe a bust. of himself, placed upon a 
bureau. ‘Is this intended as a compliment to me?” said 
Garrick. *Certainly!’”’ ‘‘ And can you trust me so near 
your cash and bank notes?” ‘‘ Yes, very wéll; for youw’re 
without hands !” 

All Garrick’s rhetoric and professions of esteem, were 
in this instance unavailing, for though his ‘‘ tongue might 
wheedle with the devil,” Foote was proof against its force ; 
when the interference of .a mutual friend of the parties, 
prevented the exhibition and its consequences. 





81.—THE DOCTORS. 


Dr. GoLpsmiTH, shortly after the production of his co- 
medy of ‘* The good-natured Man,” meeting Dr. JouNSON, 
attended as usual by his little lacquey, for whom he had im- 
hibed an almost parental affection, desired to know ‘“‘ if he 
intended to make a scholar of him ?” “ Yes,” (replied Dr. 
JoHnson, with his usual roughness) ‘‘Scholar enough to 
write a bailiff scene in a comedy !” 


—— 


82.—THEATRICAL APPLAUSES OF ANTIQUITY. 


Among the Romans, the theatrical approbation was sig- 
nified by an artificial musical kind of noise, made by the 
audience to express satisfaction. There were three species 
of applause denominated from the different noises made in 
them, viz. Bombus, Imbrius, and Teste. 

First, a confused din made either by the hands or mouth. 
The second and third, by beating on a sert of sounding ves- 
sels placed in the theatres for that, purpose. Persons were 
instructed to give applauses with skifl—-and there were even 
masters who professed to,teach the art. The profictents in 
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this way let themselves out for hire to the poet actors, &c., 
and were so disposed as to support a loud applause. These 
they called Laudicena, and ZopuvAeus. At the end of the 
play, a loud peal of applause was expected, and even asked 
of the audience either by the chorus or by the person who 
spoke last. The formula was ‘‘ Spectatore plaudite,” or 
** Valete et Plaudite.” The plausores, or applauders, were 
divided into Chori, and disposed in theatres opposite to each 
other, like the choristers in cathedrals, so that there was a 
kind of concert of applauses. 


Lambeth, Feb. 1, 1822, 








GLANVILLE. 





TO MISS COPELAND, 
Late of the Surrey, now of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 


* for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is when unadorned, adorned the most.” 








How oft with gaiety of heart, 
Have I immerged in breathless hurry 
To see thee act thy frantic part, 
As Blanche, rejoined th’ industrious Surrey. 


There, with what pleasure have I viewed, 
Thy just conception of her fate ; 

And traced thee through each varying mood, 
Thy ardent love and serious hate. 


There, where thy Polly(1) and Fanchette,(2) 
MadgeWildfire,(3) Winney Jenkins too, (4) 

Have “ run their course,”’ now reigns regret, 
That thou hast also bid adieu. 





(1) ** Beggar’s Opera.” (2) ** Two Gregories.” 
(3) ** Heart of Mid Lothian.” (4) ‘‘ Humphrey Clinker.” 
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There hath thy bright‘ascendant eye, 
Inspired alternate joy and fear ; 
And while the former cansed a sigh, 

The latter claimed a kindred tear. 


But since thou now hast lent thine aid, 
To stem the ills of GarRick’s stage ; 

May soon their obvious féatures fate, 
For those congenial with the age. 


Mey thy accession there extend 

e ** Drama’s” interest thy renown ; 

And while thy genius beauties lend, 
May’st thou possess the laurel’d crown. 


Thus aided, may that house regain 
Its former intellectual trait; 
Devoid of ‘* Coronation’s’’ name, 
And ransomed from declining state. 
’ W. H. C. 
Jan. 1822. 





A FAIRY DREAM. 


‘______.] talk of dreams, 

Which are the children of an idle braia,. 
Begot of nothing but vain phantasy ; 
Which 4s as thin of substance as the air.” 





RETURNING home the other evening very much fatigued 
from walking, I threw myself upon a cotch before a good 
fire, and took in my hand a volume of SHAKSPEARE, Which 
contained his beautiful.“ wild and fanciful’ poem, “ 4 
Miasummer Night's Dream,” the reading of: which is like 
wandering in a grove by moon-light : the descriptions 
breathe a sweetness like odours thrown from beds of 
flowers, After sometime enjoying the “* mischievous tricks 
and gossipping of Robin Goodfellow ;* the humouts of 
“‘ Peter Quince and his sottish companions, which are the 
. very springs and metion of i piece,” I fell into a sweet 
U. 
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sleep, “‘ sore labour’s both,” and the impression which the 
innumerable beauties of this poem. made upon my mind, 
was, I presume, the cause of the following dream, which I 
am about to relate :— 
Scarcely had I closed my eyes, when a figure of ‘‘ a sylph 
like form,” sprung from a very handsome bouquet of 
*¢ daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ;” 


which I had thrown upon the table at my entrance into the 
room—the figure immediately approached towards me, and 
touching me lightly on the face, said ‘I am to entreat, that 
you will meet me” an hour before ‘‘ the iron tongue of 
midnight hath told twelve,” at the “ Trysting Place,” “ in 
the palace wood, a mile without the town” — 


** when Phoebe doth behold 
Her silver visage in the watery glass, 
Decking with liquid pear] the bladed grass.” 


The “ Trysting Place,” you may know, said the figure, 
as 
“ "Tis the greenest spot of the fairest vale, 
And there the loveliest shadows sail ;”’ 
© One little mound, 
Doth mark the ground,” 
“ And which fairies are said to hold revel around.” 
cé ? 99 











“‘ Though not to be seen by mortal eye.” 


‘‘ From whom this invitation,” inquired I. ‘‘ That,” 
replied the figure, ‘‘I am forbid to tell—but, I pray you fail 
me not.” Wondering from whence this midnight invitation 
could come, I hesitated some moments before I gave answer, 
and on turning round to acquaint him that I would be there, 
I found he had vanished ; nevertheless I determined 


n going, and anxiously waited for the approach of night, 
which lingered my desires like to a step-dame, or a dow- 
ager, long withering out a young man’s revenue ;” the 
wished for moment at length arrived—I departed out of 
the city, and after strolling sometime through the wood, | 
arrived at a most beautiful vale strewed with * 
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*¢ daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smucks all silver white, 
And cuckow-buds of yellow hue :”” 





And 
‘¢ Full in the centre of this flowery ground, 
A crystal fountain spread its streams around ; 
About this spring, (if ancient fame say true) 
The dapper elves their moon-light sports pursue : 
Their pigmy king, and little fairy queen, : 
In circling dances gambol’d on the green.” 
This I concluded must be the spot—and scarcely had I 
entered this enchanting vale, before I heard a most beautiful’ 
strain of soft music :— . 


‘¢Q, it came o’er my ear, like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odour.” 


It ceased as suddenly as it began; my attention was then 
drawn towards a bed of violets by the rustling of some 
leaves, I immediately retired behind a flowery bank— 


———*“‘ whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lip and the nodding violet grows, 
‘* O’er-canopied with luscious wood-bine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine.” 


When lo! I beheld the very same pigmy figure that invited 
me to this sequestered vale, spring from a violet; after 
some time looking very carefully around him, he ran to- 
wards the bank, behind which, as I thought, I lie concealed 
—and leaping upon a most beautiful tulip, which o’erlooked 
the bank,” and espying me, said well ‘‘ met by moon-light.” 
I looked at him very steadfastly for some time, and it oc- 
cured to me, that the countenance of this ‘‘ merry wan- 
derer,” was well known to me—and so well assured.was I 
of it, that I said to him— . 


‘* Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else you are that shrew’d and knavish sprite, 
Call’d Robin Goodfellow : are you not he 

That fright the maidens of the villag’ry 
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Skim milk ; and sometime labour in the quern, 

And bootless make the breathless housewife churn ; 

And sometimes make the drink to bear no balm ; 

Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm? . 

Those that hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 

You do their work, and they shail have good luck : 

Are you not he?” 

*¢ Thou speak’st aright, 

I am that merry wanderer of the night.” 

*¢ And these things do best please me, 

That befal preposterously,” 
answered the little sylph. ; . 

“But, my sweet Puck,” -said 1— pray what was the 
cause of your hiding yourself in the violet, and looking so 
carefully around before you leaped out?” “ Why, you must 
know,” answered he, “ that Oberon, my master, the king 
of fairies, and Zitania, his queen, had but just left this 
place as you came. 

*¢ And now they never meet in grove, or green, 
By fountain clear, or spangled star light:sheen ; 
But they do square ; that all their elves for fear, 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide ’'them there.” 


If I may be so bold as to ask, pray what is the cause of 
this dispute? 
_ * Because,” said a beauteous little elve—— 

“In shape no bigger than an agate stone, 

On the fore-finger of an alderman ;” , 
leaping from *‘ a cowelip’s bell,” and throwing himpelf into 
a position of the greatest magnitude. 

_ “Because that she, as her attendant, hath 
” Atovely boy, stol’n from an Indian king ; 
She never had so sweet a changeling : 
* Anidjealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train, to trace the forest wild: 
But, she, perforce, witholds the loved boy, aie 
Crowns him with flowers, aad makes him all her joy.” 
‘* There’s for you,” said Pack—* did you ever hear the 
like ? Beware you little boaster, and remember whose 
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company you are in. Do you not know that I belong to the 
train of Oberon, and that I can immediately catch you up 
and bear rag to my master?” The little elve seemed con- 
scious of his error, hung down his head, and instantly re- 
turned from whence he came. ‘‘ A plague seize that littlc 
wretch,” says Puck, ‘‘he is only fit to gather— 


*‘ apricots and dewberries, 

With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries ; 
Honey bags to steal from the humble bees, 

And, for night tapers, crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes, 

To have his mistress to bed, and to arise ; 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 

To fan the moun-beams from her sleeping eyes :” 


still will you be astonished to hear, that on account of | 
‘* The debates, and the dissentions”” 


of the king and queen about this demy puppet, the winds 
have 





‘‘ As in revenge, suck’d from the sea 
Contagious fogs—which falling in the land, 
Have every petting river made so proud, 
That they have overborne their continents.” 


And never have I and my companions, since ‘‘ the middle 
summer’s spring,” 


‘¢ Met on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 
By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind.” 


“That’s unfortunate, indeed,” said I, ** and most sin- 
cerely do I condole with you and your companions upon the 
loss of your moon-light gambols ; but pray, my good Puck— 


——*“ Why should 7itania cross her Oberon ? 
He does but beg the little changeling boy, 
To be his henchman.” 


“‘ Why, it appears,” answered Puck, ‘‘ that—— 
‘¢ His mother was a vot’ress of her order: 
And in the spiced Indian air, by night, 

Full often hath she gossip’d by her side ; 
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But she, being mortal, of that boy did die. 
And, for her sake, she does rear up her boy : 
. And, for her sake,.she will not part with him.” 


But 


** Hark! how slowly strikes the solemn midnight bell, 
And sudden startles with its dreadful knell ; , 
Again it vibrates onthe list’ning ear, 

And breathes around an anxious pensive fear.” 


‘Tis timne—tis time”—— 
~ “Tmust go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear.” 
Yes—-farewell—I must be gone. 


‘* Our queen and al] her elves come here anon.” 
“<The king doth keep his revels here to-night ; 
Take heed, my friend, you come not within his sight. 


.” Fer Oberon is passing fell and wrath.” 


Retire you safely behind yon lofty mound, and there se~ 
curely may’st thou .hear-—— ‘ 
‘* What dire offence from am’rous causes spring, 
What mighty contests rise from trivial things.” 
__“Tgo,I go; look, how I go; 
» Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow.” 
And—— 
——‘* Will be here again, 
. -Ere ‘the Leviathan can swim a league.” 


‘‘ Farewell thou lob of spirits,” retorted I; then turning 
ronnd, hastily walked towards the mound, but unfortunate- 


lymeeting with a most beautiful moss-rose bush, I attempted 


to pluck one of these “ queen of flowers,” the volume fell 
from my hand on the floor, and the noise which it occasion- 
ed, awoke me out of my fairy dream, and so delighted was 
I with this transitory vision, ‘* that when I awoke,” “I 
cried to dream again.” 

T. W. 
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Mr. Drama, 

In the last Number of your truly elegant’ work, I ob- 
served an excellently engraved-and inimitable likeness of 
that deservedly famed master of the human passions, .Mr, 
Young. Being a most ardent admirer of his-histrionic abi- 
lities, I have invoked the aid of my feeble muse to pay one 
poor tribute of admiration to the far extended and bound- 
less praise of thousands. If you think the accompanying 
lines possess sufficient intrinsic merit ta be worthy of inser~ 
tion, their appearance when convenient, will much honor 

Yours, &c. 


Edmonton March 2, 1822. J. J. LEATHWICK,, 





LINES 


Addressed to Mr. YOUNG, on viewing his likeness as Rolla, 
in a preceding Number of “‘ The Dramatic Magazine.” 





Youne ! it is thine in varied scenes, 
To act with nature’s brightest gleams, 
Whether it be to touch the soul 

In grief's empassion’d direful dole, 

Or with a patriot’s flame to shine, 
With majesty almost divine : 

Who has not seen thy Stranger’s grief, 
Nor inward mourn’d to lend relief, 
Who has beheld our SHAKSPEARE’sS Dane, 
Pourtray’d by thee—and saw in vain ; 
Or who could feel thy Ralla’s fire, 

Or black Othello’s vengeful ire, 
Without by soul emotion riv’n, 
Confessing tones distill’d from heav’n. 
Yes! well thou canst each pow’r impart, 
To interest the feeling heart, 
With thrilling accents tune to woe, 

Or wrapt in thunders forceful glow. 
And when I gaze upon this face, 
Expanding with expressive grace, 
Brave Rolla’s acts in thought I view, 
Whose beaming spirit lives with you. 
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ORIGIN OF ORATORIOS. 
































{ 
1 
( 
An Oratorio, is a dramatic representation of some story, . 
taken from the holy scriptnres, or the records of the ’ 
church, accompanied with music. Its origin is attributed V 
to the barbarous period of the crusaders, when companies ~ T 
of pilgrims, retarning from Jerusalem, formed themselves Q 
into choirs, and sung the praises and achievements of n 
saints and ma . Thusit is said to have arisen, and been f 
established in France ; but bow it could assume the form of c 
dramatic representation, accompanied with music, is hard to 
say ; without supposing it (like the opera,) to have been w 
the effect of imitation. (1) o 
Qn this principle we may trace it to a probable origin. s 
It is well known that pagan shows were often exhibited te 
in the temples, or at the tombs of deceased heroes: it is no ni 
less certain, that the early christians adopted the practice, ta 
with a due change of objects, either from a mere imitation ce 
of the pagan custom, or with a view to the conversion of te 
idolaters. Nothing, therefore, could be more natural than m 
that the musical accompaniment should remain, though he 
the objects were changed. Of this mode of piety we have pe 
aclear instance, in a discourse of AUGUSTINE, who con- pa 
demned the practice. When speaking of Cyprian’s tomb, ar 
he says, ‘* Not many years ago, the ‘petulance of the th 
dancers had invaded this sacred place, where the martyr’s m 
body is laid ; all night long prophane songs were sung, and de 
were accompanied with theatrical gesticulations.” Now “_ 
supposing this practice to have subsisted in some remote or 
obscure part of Asia or Greece, it might naturally be co 
adopted by companies of devout pilgrims, in their peregri- ch 
nations to the Holy Land, and thus the sacred musical ter 
drama would be naturally produced. In Italy, the origin mi 
of the Oratorio is said to have been more recent, and clearly giv 
gre 
; the 
(1) ‘‘ The Italian word Oratorio, signifies a small chapel By 
or particular part of a house or church, where there is an wh 
altar. The spaces between the arches of Romish churches fat 
are called Oratorii, or in English, chapels.” ent 
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the effect of imitation. We are told that the famous PHILIP 
DE NERY, a native of Florence, and founder of the congrega 
tion of the priests of the Oratory, (1) in the year 1540, 
observing the strong passion of the Roman people for 
musical representations, invented the sacred drama, with a 
view to their improvement in piety. Hence it is said to have 
received the name of Oratorio, which it still wears. The 
opera, already established at Venice and Rome, was his 
model : he had little more to do than to change the objects 
from Pagan to Christian, and thus from Italy it spread into 
other parts of Europe. 

The capital impropriety and defect of this entertainment, 
while it wears the dramatic form, is the perpetual recitative, 
or musical accompaniment in the interlocutory parts, 
Similar to the Opera. This is a circumstance so repugnant 
to modern manners, and therefore so far out of nature, that 
no audience can be much affected by the representation, or 
take part in an action so improbably feigned. The ne- 
cessary effect of this glaring improbability is a general inat- 
tention to the subject, and a regard centered chiefly on the 
music and execution. Of this species of poem the ‘Italians 
have some fine ones written by MetastaTio. They cannot 
perhaps be ranked in the first class, either for sublimity or 
pathos ; but elegance of style, simplicity of plan and conduct, 
animated by a noble spirit of devotion, prevails throughout 
these compositions. The music of the Oratorio in Italy, too 
much resembles that of the Opera, simplicity, majesty, and 
devout expression, are sacrificed to the composer’s vanity or 





(1) *¢ The congregation of the Oratory, originated from the 
conferences which this pious ecclesiastic held in his own 
chapel at Rome. Tbe great number of persons who at- 
tended these meetings, obliged St. PuiLip to request the ad- 
ministrators of the church of San Girolame della Carita, to 
give permission to hold these assemblies there, which was 
granted. In 1574, they were transferred to the church of 
the Florentines, and in 1583, to Santa Maria della Vallicella. 
By degrees, this establishment spread itself all over Italy, 
where it has still many houses. It appears that these 
fathers, in whatever city of Italy they had an establishment, 
entertained their congregrations with good music.” 

x 
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ill-directed art. The performance of this sacred drama in 
Italy, is saidto be attended with many circumstances of 
impropriety, with that of the opera, from which it had its 
origin; all tending to render it rather a subject of mere 
amusement, than of piety and virtue. Add to this, that 
being performed in the churches, it may be questioned 
whether the drama be dignified, or the temple prophaned 
by go inadequate a representation. In France, I do not find 
the Oraéorio is now in use; its first rude form produced 
cemedy and tragedy in that kingdom ; but the parent seems 
to have died at their birth. 

In England this sacred drama is, in some respects well, 
in others il/-conducted. Next to the perpetual musical ac- 
companiment, the leading impropriety hath arisen from an 
entire separation of the poet’s and musician’s cffice. Even 
when the poet. remains principal, this separation tends to 
bad effects: but to complete the evil, the musician’s cha- 
racter doth here, in many instances, assume the precedence, 
and the poet becomes subservient to him, as his director. 
How this came to pass, may be easily explained. This kind 
of poem bejng unknown in England when HANDEL arrived, 
and that great musician heing the first who introduced the 
Oratorio, it became a matter of necessity that he should 
employ some writer in his service. 

Now this being a degradation to which men of genius 
would not easily submit, he was under the necessity of ap- 
plying to versifiers instead of poets. Thus the poem was 
the effect either of hire or favour, when it ought to have 
been the voluntary emanation of genius. Hence most of the 
poems that he composed to, are such as would have sunk and 
disgraced any other music than his own. 

The performance of the Oraterio in England, under the 
present defective state, in some respects may be censured, 
in others it is to be approved. The exhibition of the choir, 
and accompanying tie band, is not only decent but grand 
and striking ; a hecoming gravity attends it, both among 
the performers and the audience. 

The airs and chorusses are often sung with a decorum, 
not unsuitable to the dignity of the occasion. _Onthe other 
hand, there are defects which naturally arise from the sepa- 
ration of the performer’s from the poet’s and musicians 
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art. The singers are not always so animated in their man- 
ner, as to create belief in the audience, whenever a true 
poetic and musical expression are united, that they feel the 
seritiments they expréss. If a grand simplicity of’ per- 
formance were still more studied, it would give an addi- 
tional lustre to their talents. Above all, the flourished 
close, or cadence, is below the dignity of the ‘saered drama, 
and absolutely destructive of all true musical expression.’ 


Seymour Place, Bryanstone Square. T.W. 
SONNET, TO MACREADY. 





Rave on wild monarch of the storm, I love 

To ‘hear thee vent thy fary, yet methinks 

Thy sweet voice was not meant to rant, the grove 

Where the soft rill streams gently on, and drinks 

A health to the young flowers, where ever rove 

The sylphs, would suit thee better, the soul shrinks — 

Aghast at the fierce dissonance of th’ unearthly groan, 
at in thy rage thou ventest, Sysiphus’ moan 

Was not so dreadful, then oh! let me see 

Thee in thy gentle mood, and love thee silently. 


Manchester, March 3, 1822. T. HA... 
THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 





“¢ Dramatic writers were like watchmen meant - 
To knock down vice—few answer that intent.” 





DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 





Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 





February 14th.—Adeline—Love in Humble Life—Coro- 
nation. 
15.—King Lear—Ibid. 
16. Adeline—Ibid. 
13.—Pizarro—Adeline. 
x 2 
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19.—Town and Country—Adeline. 
20.—No performance. 
21.—Richard II—Adeline. 


23.—THE VETERAN ; or, The Farmer's Sons, [ist time.) - 


Monsieur Tonson. 

The plot of this opera is chiefly founded on the opposing 
principles of two young ladies, daughters of General Van, 
who differ in sentiment respecting the existence or non- 
existence of the tender passion. Rosa, the elder, while 
abroad with the General, has been miraculously rescued 
from the hands of the enemy by the intrepid bravery of a 
young soldier of fortune, to whom she devotes the life he 
preserved. The younger sister Bel/, vehemently opposes 
their union, upon two principles—the want of fortune on 
the part of the Captain, and the folly of the sexes devotion 
to presumptuous man. The latter employs every argument 
in favour of her sentiments, and every device in order to 
counteract, if possible, her sister’s attachment, all of which 
recoil upon herself, by Beli being betrayed into an affection 
for the individual against whom her shafts are aimed—the 
identical Captain George, under the feigned character of 


Sir Charles Frieze. An imaginary duel produces an expo- . 


sition, confounds the speculations of Bedl, and gives to the 
god of hearts his acknowledged dominion. While the sis- 
ters and the young officer are thus plotting and counter- 
plotting, the veteran General, assisted by his life preserver 
and factotum, O’ Rory O’ Whack, a sensitive Hibernian, cast 
in humanity’s mould, are relieving the distresses of the vil- 
lage, particularly those of a persecuted farmer, Franklin, 
whose existence depenis upon the exertions of his youngest 
son, Jonas, a rustic, whose sense of filial duty would honour 
a more exalted station in society. There is an under plot, 
touching a rustic attachment between Jonas and Patty, with 
an episode, winding up the denouement by discovering the 
brothers, (the Captain and Jonas) and restoring to the Far- 
mer, in the person of the former, his lost child. 

This is a pleasing and interesting production. The situa- 
tions in general, are humorous and well contrived, and the 
dialogue if not absolutely witty, possesses much smartness 
and spirit. The interest seldom flagged, and all the per- 
formers supported their parts with great zeal and ability. 
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Miss Forpe, who made her first appearance in the cha- 
racter of Rosa, is a valuable acquisition to it as a singer. 
Her compass of voice is extraordinary, extending far above 
the usual pitch, and is modulated in general with great 
sweetness. One of the most striking effects she produced, 
was an echo, or sudden transition from a very loud t6 an 
extremely soft passage, which hushed the theatre so com- 
pletely into attention, that the fall of a pin might have beea 
heard. Miss ForbeE has every promise of becoming an es- 
tablished favourite. As an actress, her manner is pleasing 
and graceful, and her debut may be pronounced decidedly 
successful. She is a pupil of Mr. Rooke, a respectable 
musician of Dublin. Madame Vestris was peculiarly 
happy in Isabella, and the same eulogy may with justice be 
repeated of MuNDEN, as the General, HARLEY, FiTzwit- 
LIAM, and Miss Povey, in their respective characters. The 
latter lady sang an air of simple composition with admirable 
effect, and was enthusiastically encored—as was also Har- 
LEY, in a song, in which some of the technicalities of the 
House of Commons, were excellently introduced. Mr, 
KNiIGHT’s part [Jonas] exactly suited him, for which hehas 
himself to thank—he is the author of the piece. ‘The music, 
composed by T. Cooke, WHITTAKER, Parry, ROOKE, and 
E. KniGut, is very pleasing. With these aids, strengthened 
by beautiful scenery, it could not be otherwise than success- 
ful. Its repetition was hailed with the loudest acclama- 
tions. 

25.—Veteran—Love in Humble Life. 

26.—Ibid—Adeline. 

28.—Pizarro—Love in Humble Life. 

March 2nd.—Veteran—Adeline. 

4.—Richard I1[—Paul and Virginia. 

5.—Veteran—Adeline. 

7.—Pizarro—Giovanni in London. 

9.—Beggar’s Opera—Love in Humble Life—Amoroso. 

11.—Richard [1]—Paul and Virginia. 

12.—Beggar’s Opera—Love in Humble Life ~Amoroso. 

14.—West Indian—Giovanni in London. ; 

16.—Busy Body—--Love in Humble Life—--Sleeping 
Draught. Anaad 

18,.—Man of the World—Adeline. — 

; x 3 
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The great difficulty of finding an adequate representative 
of the leading character, Sir Pertinar Macsycophant, has 
‘rendered the comedy of the “ Man of the World,” a 
stranger to the stage. In modern times, the late Mr. COOKE 
was the only actor who shone forth a worthy rival of Mack- 
LIN, the original Sir Pertinar and author of the piece. 
A Mr. Bissy, from the American stage, played it a few 
= since on the London boards, but with indifferent ef- 

t. Mr. Kean has attempted it, and with some degree of 
success, although we must say, we think his personation 
will not keep the comedylong upon the stage. But he cer- 
tainly has exercised the same strong mastery over the feel- 
ings which distinguishes his more established performances. 
“It is impossible,” observes the critic in the ‘‘ British 
Press” newspaper, not to regret that unhappy intermixture 
of Scotch and English in the more animated parts of the 
character, which, in his performance, somewhat destroys 
the uniformity essential to the whole, and exhibits imper- 
fections in the midst of beauties; but we can never be in- 
duced to indulge in that indiscriminating censure which 
some have lavished so profusely, because Mr. K. does not 
pronounce the Scotch language with the unalterated purity 
of a “‘ true Scotsman born.” That may undoubtedly be ne- 
cessary to constitute a perfect and unobjectionable perform- 
ance, but still 

‘* Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due.” 

Mr. KEan’s best scene was that in which he relates to his 
son Egerton the manner in which he rose in the world. 
The tone of satisfaction with which he narrated his mean- 
ness and avarice, displayed at once the pride he felt in the 
absence of every honourable sentiment, and his anxiety to 
encourage his son to follow his example. The scenes in 
which the latter by refusing to marry Lady Rodolpha, mars 
these expectations, border something upon the premises of 
the tragic muse. Here were displayed with a masters hand, 
the workings of a father disappointed in his ruling passions— 
inordinate avarice and ambition for the aggrandisement of 
himselfand family. It was here thatthe greatest force and ex- 
pression were displayed, and its excellence was received and 
acknowledged with the loudest applauses. The only draw- 
back on the effect of the performance, was the frequent de- 
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parture from the Scotch accent, but this will doubtless de- 
crease with practice. The defeat was rendered more obvious 
by the admirable performance of Miss Bootn, as Lady Ro- 
dolpha Lumbercourt. It was so full of life and spirit, and 
her pronunciation so uniformly and purely Scotch, no 
stranger would suppose she was born on this side the Tweed. 
It is, perhaps, a character as perfectly and effectively sus- 
tained as any on the stage.(1) The fine declamatory voice 
and impressive manner of Mr. Cooper, gave full effect to 
the sententious character of Egerton. His personation was 
truly chaste, elegant and dignified. Mrs. OrGER’s Betty 
Hint was sustained with appropriate archness and naiveté, 
and Gatriz’s Lord Lumbercourt was a capital performance. 
The Constantia of Miss SMITHSON, was highly respectable. 
When the curtain dropped, Mr. Cooper came forward to 
announce the play for repetition, but the cry for Mr. 
KEAN was so loud and urgent, that he was obliged to obey 
the call amidst loud thunders of approbation. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 





Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 





February 21st.—Montrose—Miller and his Men. 

“* The Miller and his Men,” (a translation from the Ger- 
man, by Mr. Pocock) is perhaps one of the best pieces of 
a class of dramas that has been too much decried. Melo- 
dramas are things which almost every body abuses, and yet 
almost ota body goes to see them, and sees them with 
pleasure. For our parts we cannot think this pleasure in 
itself at all irrational. A melo-drama may certainly be a 
very silly thing ; but, so also may a comedy or a tragedy. 
We do not of course mean to contend, that a good melo- 





(1) The Zimes newspaper, with a certain touch of scur- 
rility which oftentimes pervades its critiques on the per- 
formances at this house, accused Miss B. of ‘‘ approaching 
the regions of vulgarity /’”” This unjust and illiberal censure 
was verv properly and smartly exposed by the critic of the 
British Press in the following paper. 
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drama is equal in literary merit to a good tragedy or co- 
medy : but surely it affords scope for fine writing, and skil- 
ful combination of plot, no less than for good singing, good 
dancing, and intense sympathy ; and in all the pieces of 
this description, which we at present recollect, the sym- 
pathy thus excited is decidedly of a virtuous and honourable 
tendency. We know of. no piece of this description which 
has kept so firm a hold of the stage as the one under notice. 
And although it is avowedly one of those compositions in 
which the dialogue is entirely subservient to the scenery 
and incidents—yet that scenery is truly beautiful, those in- 
cidents well contrived, well managed, and well developed ; 
the catastrophe ‘‘ sublime and beautiful,” and the acting 
excellent. As it is our intention to notice all revivals, 
when opportunity offers, (as in the case of ‘‘ Ela Rosen- 
berg,” p.38.) we present our readers with the following 


sketch of the plot from which those who have not seen it — 


will perceive it is not wanting in interest. 

The ‘ Miller and his Men” are a gang of robbers, who 
assume the garb and occupation of millers during the day, 
in order that their nocturnal practices may remain unsus- 
pected. Their leader Wolf, or Grindoff, [FaRLeY] pays 
court to Claudine, [Miss Foote] the daughter of Kelmar, 
[Cuapman] an old cottager, who wishes her to marry 
the supposed wealthy Miller, and on this account rejects 
the suit of her favoured lover, Lothaire, [ABBoT.} On the 
arrival of Count Friberg, [Vininc] and his servant Kari, 

. [BLANCHARD] at the house of Kedar, circumstances arise 
which induce a suspicion of Wolf’s real character. Being 
aware of this, he boldly seizes Ciaudine on the following 
morning, and conveys her in an insensible state to the sub- 
terranean rendezvous of his gang under the mill. He re- 
commends her to the care of Ravina, [Mrs. FauciT] his now 
neglected and jealous mistress. Ravina determines to poi- 
son her, but is prevented by the interference of Lothaire, 
who eventually awakens her better feelings. Lothaire had 
previously disguised himself, and pretended to join zealous- 
ly in Wol/’s mode of life with a view to effect the liberation 
of Claudine. With Ravina’s assistance, this object is ac- 

-complished, and she accompanies the lovers in their flight, 
having first laid a train which communicates with Wolf's 
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magazine of gunpowder. Wolf is subsequently discovered 
in the open country, pursued by Karl, and the vassals of 
Count Friberg, he reaches his mill; raises the draw-bridge, 
and defies his enemies. At this instant, Ravina fires the 
train ; Wolf and his associates are killed by the explosion, 
and the piece concludes with the destruction by conflagra- 
tion of the scene of their villanies and imposture. 
23.—Montrose—Rendezvous—Padlock. 
25.—Ibid—Mother Bunch. 
26 —Ibid—John of Paris. 
28.—Ibid—Roland for an Oliver. 
March 2nd.—Ibid—Critic. 
4.—Ibid—Mother Bunch. 
5.—Exile—Brother and Sister. 
7.—Montrose—Libertine. 
9.—Ibid—No Song no Supper. 
11.—Exile—Blue Beard. 
12.—Montrose—Miller and his Men. 
14.—Two Gentlemen of Verona~Tom Thumb—Sleep 
Walker. 
16.—Rob Roy—Rosina. 
18.—Exile—Blue Beard. 


MINOR DRAMA. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

This amusing little theatre continues its ‘‘ successful ca- 
reer,” and under its spirited and powERful management, 
the effects have been splendid in the extreme. The house 
has overflowed every evening, and ‘‘ Zom, Jerry, and Lo- 
gic” still delight with their whimsical ‘‘ sprees and darks.” 
We announced in our last the transportation of the -re- 
nowned Don Giovanni ;—but ‘‘ Botanizing’’ appears to 
have no effect whatever on his amorous constitution. Whe- 
ther ‘in Spain, or in England—in Town or Country—in li- 
berty, or in prison—he is always the same—and so we fear 
will ever be to the end of the chapter. In the present piece, 
Miss HEALEY personated the ‘‘ universal lover ;” but, (al- 
though she is always delightful) Miss HEALEY in petticoats 
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crm wei desnorengsoe| title of which allure 

y, the imposing and sonorous title of which alluredy 
to: Well-close square, was ‘‘ZANGAROTT!; the ON of 
THE APBNNINES ; Or, the Palace of Mystery,” and iat 
the pen of a eman,.the' productions of whose. fer 
brain we have before had to eulogize; (vide p.15 
The present has all the faults and ridicalous incom, 
gruities of o of the same family. It consists of the at- 
ventures of Zangarotti, adari it, who hav 

and. left. for dead,:a nobleman, Count Salviati, (who wm 
travelling to Florence, in order to be wedded to the Leap 


years, but whom he 

introdnces himself into 
inspired the with fear and hatred. Ata grand: 
which Nearente celebration of his return and 


nuptials, the lady is borne off by the Demon by means 
mechanical contrivances-which he has constructed for’ th 
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Whoever heard of a nobleman of the highest rank in Flo- 
rence, lavishing the most hearty damns with the same nox- 
cha as would a prize fighter ? When speaking of Zan- 
yerotti’s method of paying his addresses to his da the 
bye high-bred nage calls him a “ fine blade 
—f fire away fellow !"—swears that “‘ be has some piuck .”” 
and that he “ makes love like a house on fire at bot 
ends! !” And yet these are the sentiments placed by H. M. 
em Fate inte the pas. of a Florentine rye 
language also same gentleman tohi - 
ter, when speaking of her nuptials, is also highly indeco- 
fous andimproper We hope for the credit of Mr. MILNER 
that these sentiments were lations of the actor’s own 
fancy, who appears to be a “clown,” fond of uttering 
“more than is set down for him.” ; 
The principal characters were effective. H. KEMBLE gave 
aspirited portraiture of the ruthless Demon, whom no tie, 
sacred or human, could turn from his detested purposes. 
ae gk we would just give this gentleman a word of 
hen he bas a somewhat lengthy speech to make, 
be should begin in a lower key—for by raising his voice to 
its highest pitch at the commencement, it dwindles into a 
mere shrill unpleasing whine before he has got half way 
through it. character of Gaudentio, the best drawn 
end best written in the piece, was most excellently sustained 
Mr. GomezrsaL, who gained much and deserved ap- 
Miss Watson was but an indifferent 4urelia. Sto- 
made the most of Nicolo Pedrido, a domestic of the 
Salviati, whose whole though are engrossed with 
watching out incidents for a romance of his own compusing. 
The other performers in ‘‘ one fell swoop,” are not w 
a line upon. ' 
. The whole of the Scenery is particularly magnificent, and 


| Feflects the highest credit on the artists—it outrivals, in 


instances, that uf Covent Garden Theatre. The ones 

struck us as being peculiarly beautiful, were—7Z'ke 
Woody Pass among the Apennines, [THISELTON]—Subter+ 
tencan Boudoir, (SmitH]—Tent of Count Salviati, and the 
Mbuminated Gardens and Pavilion of the Chateau, [Scru- 
Ton.) This last is, without exception, the most splendid 
scenic delusion we ever remember to have Cheek ~ The 
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distant pavilion, reflected in the glassy lake—the ctagite 
banquet in the foreground, with innumerable variegated lan- 
tertis among the trees—the passing and re-passing of illu- 
minated gondolas on the lake, from which are i 


discharged vollies of rockets and other artificial firé- >, 


works, altogether present a scene which was certainly névér 
equalled, or at least, never surpassed on any stage. 


COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 


NEWCASTLE THEATRE. 
Mr. Drama, — 


We have had Miss Cuara Fisnenr, (“the infantine pro- 
digy,” as she has been called) performing here for a few 

ts. Isaw herin the character of Glo’ster, in “‘ Richard 
the Third.” went from the same kind of curiosity as I 
should have gone to visit dancing or bears, rather be- 
cause others went, than through any hope of receiving men- 
tal gratification. Her performance is certainly calculated 
to excite surprize, but to the Of feels whic the commu- 
nity, it is only the same kind of feeling which is produced 
by the babbling of a well-taught parrot. It is oe 
for even a casual observer to fail to’notice her imitations 
of some of our most popular actors, and when in-these her 
attempts she chances to fail, when her only resource is in 
herself, the absence of that mind to which so much preten- 
sion is made, ap very manifest. In all-her endeavours at 
emphesis, there ts itite elve distinguishable than adinning and 
superiatively disagreeable shrillness of tone, which is indeed 
enongh “te split the ears of the groundlings.” This criticism 
may seem severe, but I think when the greatness of the pre- 





tension and the littleness of the execution are considered, 


it will be found rather faulty from than harshness. 
These atte be very well for c , but it isnot 
fitting they should be imposed on the public as valuable in 
themselves. The whole tenour of these performances strongly 
confirms the truth of CUMBERLAND’S lines :— 


‘* Parrots may prate, but is the world so weak, 
To say that parrots think, because they speak.” 
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On Tuesday, the an March, the tragedy of ‘‘ Othello” 
was enacted at this theatre, the a a a apg! Mr. 
Mupe. This gentleman's is prepos- 

, and his voice, for pace and son- 


y ptible, 
rilling appeals which seldom fail to call forth the sym- 
Es an audience ; and we were continually reminded 
it might have been happier. Mr. Youne’s Jago, if not 
first-rate performance, was however much sbove the or- 
finary The character was rally well pre 
served, but his humour and his villainy too, would os 
ben ere effective if his delivery had been slower. In 
Pors’s Desdemona, considerable talent was evinced. 
Lage sorry that want of room prevents me from dilating on 
rmance as it deserved, and me to pass 
pf Mr. CaRTER’s Cassio, which was, for the most part, a 
very creditable piece of acting. I'am, yours, &c. 


Dramaticus. 
Newcastle, March 13, 1822. 





‘ tacancoadioe THEATRE. 
Ma. Drama, 


Passing lately through the the city of Durham, curiosity 
Bie hss eathoc nt tratinnanma dite uneen, 
sider a short notice of it uninteresting for your M 
Ieead you a few remarks whieh oceurred te me on per- 
formances. The theatre, which is under the 
of Mr. Soke -hieenone, 1 Sokol of nn dee 


tatapy. Ont the might of my nacre rae, Ist March, 


| patronage of the High Sheriff 
mith paar of tn High Sei Te Be The 





representative of Sir Anthony Absolute, a Mr. Foster, was 
extremely respectable, eng Fp if he would eul- 
tivate the talent he possesses. 

some tu oF Giver feseeepe on the Pooagate Realiiay sal 
gave promise, not unfrequently, of arriving at something 
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